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These have been vecy appropriately denomina- 


passion in which regions have been depopulated 
“and nations crushed and annihilated ; of wars that 
have conyulsed the world and drenched the whole 
earth in blood‘; but, if there be sympathy in our 
hearts, we shall shudder to compute the waste of 
human |.fe and happiness, which these violent chan- 
‘ges in human afiairs always imply. 

| ‘The evils however, of the religious and political 


_}, commotions incident to the revival of the world were 


but partial and temporary. The good resulting 
therefrom was general and permanent. “It is the 
nature of the devil of tyranny te tear and rend the 
body which he leaves.”* And nations must sufler 
the miseries of continued possession, or submit to the 
_.truggles of the iremedous exorcism. A few gene- 
‘rations were sacrificed ; but when the world settled 
| down again in quietness, and governments began to 
be administered, if not upon better principles, at 
least, better upon the same principles ; then follow 
‘the splendid seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the brightest spot in the history of the world. _ Intel- 
lect pow obtained some of its greatest triumphs. 
The minds of men so long enslaved were now re- 
leased and bounded forward with their natural elas- 


ted the ‘dark ages.” And if there was ever a 
time when men m:ght well treinble for the ark of 
God, and lean upon the assurance that the gates of 
hell should not prevad against it, it was at this pe- 
riod. Few indicat:ons of restlessness were ‘mani- 
fesied in the church during this long night of Bya- 
tal repose. Wicclff, at leng‘h, proiested agatnst 


tety to a point decidedly and far beyond where 
minds had ever beer before. Socrates had brought 
philosophy from heaven ; Bacon now infused it into 
men. So rapid however was the development of 
ntellectual power, and so close were other men 
upon these great achievments in science, which dis- 
tinctly mark this era, that Sir Isaac Newton requi- 


its abuses in England ; and Huss and Jerome of 
Prague sealed thew dissent at the stake in Ger-| 
many. Bat nothng e‘ficient was accomphshed, 
till the reformers of the sixteenth ceniury assailed | 
its principles with a power, which could not be re-| 
sisted. 

The period from the revival of religion and let-. 
ters to the present time forms a third and the last | 
epoch, The sixteenth and most of the seventeenth | 
centuries are crowded with human suffering. Man, 
imtellectual and moral man, was now about to be 
released from h’s long thraldom of ignorance and 
superstition. ‘lhe powerful minds were already 
beginning to be conscious of their strength, and to 
send their scrutinizing glances into all the institu- 
tions of the dark ages, civil, political, and religious. 
Wisdom had ceased to be a-hamed or afraid, and, 
had come out from her hiding places. ‘The spirit | 
of the Reformation was abroad and had penetrated 
the mass of the people. It could no longer be con-| 
fined or controlled. Though the Holy Inquisition | 
Were lurking the world ever to detect and punish 
Inovation, the evil was not stayed nor even check- 
ed. The incense ofthe bloodsof the martyrs was, 
indeed, ascending to heaven ; but the spirit of the 
martyrs remained upon earth. Its a sublime spec- 
tacle when the mind of man long suffering rises su- 
Perlor to the body and laughs at its agonies. Kt 
Was terrific when the martyrs marched boldly to the 
stake and exclaimed, “the fire, that this day con- 
Sumes me, will raise a flame in my country, which 
Shall never be extinguished ” 

When the arm of papal power, whichhad exten- 
ded to civil affairs, was lopned off ; there followed 
a Series of political revoluiions, which unsettled 

h the kings aod the nations. It is easy to talk 
of einpires overturned ; of collissions of interest 


red but the accidental transmission of a beam of 
lat through a piece of glass to perceive its decom- 
postion, and but the fall of an apple to discover the 
laws of gravity, which govern the planets, the sun, 
) and the stars, in their courses. 

The great discoveries and great events of the 


|| present age, which crowded upon each other so 


rapidly as hardly to enable us to estimate their im- 
portance or predict their results before they are 
succeeded by still greater, are too familiar to you 
to require notice. If I have suggested some of the 
grounds for believing what we hear so often assert- 


j}ed in this boastful age as to the progress of the 


world, [ have done all that I hoped to do, and 


very brief space. ‘There is one topic, however, 
intimately connected with the introduction and de- 
cline of christianity, and subsequently with the re- 
vival of Europe, which the occasion strongly sug- 
gests and which [ cannot forbear briefly to touch 
upon. JI allude to the new and more interesting 
character assumed by woman since these events. 
In the heathen world and under the Jewish dis- 
pensation she was the slave of man. Christianity 
constituted her his companion. But as our reli- 
gion gradually lost its power in the dark ages, she 
sunk down again to her deep moral degradation. 
She was the first to fallin the garden of Eden ; 
and, perhaps it was a judgment upon her, when 
the whole human character was now low, she sunk 
the lowest, and was the last to rise again to her 
orig nal consequénce in the seale of being. ‘The 
age of chivalry, indeed, exalted her to be an ob- 
ject of adoration, But it was a profane adoration 
not founded upon the respect due to a being of im- 


= hopes and destinies as well as man. This 


*Ediaburg Review. 


more than [ feared [ could do, distinctly, in this 


high character has been conceded to her at a later 
period as she has slowly attained the rank ordain- 
ed for her by heave. Although this change in 
the relation of woman to man and to society is both 
an evidence and a consequence of an improvement 
in the human condition, yet now her character is a 
cause operating to produce a still greater improve- 
ment. Andif there be any one cause to which 
/we may look with more confidence than to others, 
for hastening the approach of a more perfect state 
of society ; that cause is the elevated character of 
woman as displayed in the full development of all 
her moral and intellectual powers. ‘lhe conjugal 
confession of Eve to Adam, 
God is thy law, thou mine: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise, 
has grown to be obsolete. ‘The influence of the fe- 
male character is now felt and acknowledged in all 
the relations of life. [speak not now of those 
distinguished women, who instruct their age through 
the publie press. Nor of those whose devout strains 
we take upon our lips when we worship. But ofa 
much larger class ; of those whose influence is felt 
in the relations of neighboos, friend, daughter, wife, 
mother. Who waits at the couch of the sick to ad- 
minister tender charities while life lingers, or to 
perform the Jast acts of kindness when death comes? 
Where shall we look for those examples of friend- 
ship, that most adorn our nature ; those abiding 
friendships, which trust even when betrayed and 
survive all changes of fortune ? Where shall we 
lind the brightest illustrations of filial piety ? Have 
you ever seen & dawghter, half, perhaps, timid and 
helpless, watching the decline of an aged parent, 
and holding out with heroic fortitude to anticipate 
his wishes,.to administer to his wants, and to sus- 
‘ain his tottering steps to the very borders of the 
grave! 

But in no relation does woman exercise so deep 
an influence, both immediately and prospectively, 
asin that of mother. ‘To her is conimitted the 
immortal treasure of the infant mind. Upon her 
devolves the care of the first stages of that course 
of discipline, which is to form of a being, perhaps, 
the most frail and helpless in the world, the fear- 
less ruler of animated creation, and the devout 
adorer of its great Creator. Her smiles call into 
exercise the first:affections, that spring up in our 
hearts. She cherishes and expands the earliest 
germs of our intellects. She breathes over us her 
deepest devotions. She lifts our little hands and 
teaches our litile tongues to lisp in prayer. She 
watches over us, like a guardian angel, and pro- 
tects us through all our helpless years, when we 
know not of her cares aud her anxieties on our ac- 
count. “he follows us into the world of men, and 
lives in us and blesses us, when she l.ves not other- 
wise upon the earth. What constitutes the centre 


when our feet are weary with wandering, and our 
hearts sick with disappointments ? Where shall 
the truant and forgetful husband go for sympathy 


her, who is ever ready and waiting to share in his 
adversity or his prosperity. And :f there bea tri- 
bunal, where the sins and the follies of a froward 
child may hope for pardon and forgiveness this 
~ de heaven, that tribunal is the heart of a fond and 


of every home ? Whither do our thoughts turn, . 


unalloyed and without design, but to the bosom of . 


devoted mother. Finally, her influence is fel. 
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no apology to you for having dwelt so long on top- 


deeply in religion. ‘If christianity should be, 


compelled to flee from the mansions of the great, 
the academies of philosophers, the halls of legisla- 
tors, or the throng of busy men, we. should find 
her last and purest retreat with woman at the fire- 
side ; her last altar would be the female heart ; 
her last audience would be the children gathered 
round the knees of the mother ; her last sacrifice, 
the secret prayer escaping in silence from her 
lips, and heard, perhaps, only at the throne of 
God.” 

By the principles 6f our institution, we assume, 
my brethren, to take more than ordinary concern 
in the happiness and improvement of mankind, as 
well as of each other ; and I trust that I need make 


ics of general interest. We have our ‘lodges’ for 
every thing of a private and peculiar nature ; and 
we have subjects enough of common sympathy with 


discussion. Nor would { waste your time, in at- 
tempting to obviate prejudices against our order, 
which do not now exist ; or, if they do, they are 
too strongly entrenched in bigotry to be dislodged 
by reason. Neither could I persuade myself to 
throw round masonry that air of mystery, in which 
it has been too often enveloped, and speak to a 
mixed audience m an unknown tongue. It is this, 
more than any other cause, which has drawn upon 
us the frowa of prejudice. 


all, who may witness our ceremonies, for public 


but, it is not a tennet of our profession, to be con- 
stantly brandishing them in the eyes of the world 
From the nature of our institution, we cannot ex-, 
plain its peculiarities, and ifs distinctive excel- 
lencies, to-thase not admitted to the order. 

The min design of all good associations, is, the 
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Masonry has, and must ' 
always have, its mysteries to those without its pale ; , 


melioration of the condition of men. Masonry 
claims this, and acknowledges no other purpose. 
Different institutions will ofcourse have their par- 
ticular minor objects, and their peculiar means of 
ovtaing them ; but they are fellow-laborers in the 
same wide field, and have all’p tha view the same 
great purpose. And it is one, which affords ample 
scope for the exercise of all the benevolence, that 


-ean be found, in individuals, and for all, that can 


be excited by associations. ‘I'he scenes of distress 
are so various, that all our resources cannot reheve 
them. ‘The causes are so numerous and so latent, 
that all the sagacity and power of man cannot 
search them out and remove them. It seems to be 
alaw of natftre, that when humanity has done 
what can be done, some tears must still flow ; some 
sorrows must wring the heart ; some evil must 
rankle in society, and poison its enjoyments. Yet 
it is encouraging to the philanthropist, that much 
may be done; that many tears may be wiped 
away ; that many sorrows may be soothed ; and 
that much evil may be foreseen and prevented. 

| [ To be continued. } 

Officers of Lafayette Lodge, No. 19, in Cumberland, 
(R. I.) elected Nov. 14, :826. 
Joseph Whipple, M.; Jesse Whiting, S. W.; Joseph 


Jacobs, J. W.; Rhodes Sheldon, Treasurer; Elibu Dar- 
ling, Secretary. 


Officers elected in Pawtuzet, WVov. 
14, 1826. 

Sion A. Rhodes, W. M.; Peleg C. Remington, S. W.; 
John Carr, J. W.; Christopher Sheldon, Treas.; G. W. 
Tyler, Sec’y.; Samuel W. Whitman, 8. D.; H. A. Rem- 
ington, J. D 


Officers elected in Hamilton Lodge, Foster. 


Samuel Tillinghast, M.; Amos Jencks, S. W.; Israel 
Phillips, J W.; Eli Aylsworth, Treas ; Abraham An- 
eli, Secretary; John W. Hill, 8. D.; Ethan Angell, J. 


D.; Jerah Hill, Steward; Samuel P. McGoe, Tyler. 
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Search, undismayed, the durk protound 
Where Nature works in seeret; tye ce the forms 
Of atoms, moving with incessan? change 

Vheir elemental round; behold the sceds 

Of being, and the energy of life, 

Kindling the mass with ever «ctive flames; 


Then say if neughtin these external scenes 
Can move thy wonder? —— 


—— 

Mr. BuancHarp’s Steam CarriacGe —This in- 
genious piece of mechanism, was exhibiied here, for 
the first time, last week. A short description of it 


wili undoubtedly be acceptable.—[ Springfield pa. } 

On the hind axle-tree, between the wheels, is placed a 
bevel-geared wheel, running parallel with the carriage 
wheels. On this bevel wheel there are two circles of 
cogs : the outer or largest circle is nigh its periphery ; 
the other, about half way between the for». 


r and the 


axle-tree. To the axle-tree is attached in a .o:izonia! | 


position, a spindle or arbor, at such a distance !-om the 


ponding circle or cogs, to give the carriage a forward 
motion. This is effected in the following manner: a 


\| coupling box, with lever attached; is made fast to the}, 


spindle bet wixt the pinion-wheels; by means of the lever, 
the steersman can give the carriage any degree of speed, 
according to the level, or the ascent of the inclined plane. 
For instance, in ascending an inelined plane, the stéers- 
man, by moving the lever, couples the pinion @heel, 
which mashes into the outer circle of cogs, thus giving 
the greatest extent of leverage, and affording a slow and 
strong motion. By using the lever again, and coupling 
the inner pinion to the smaller circle of cogs, the motion 
of the carriage is accelerated, while the velocity and ap- 
plication of the power of the engine, remain the sane as 
in the other operation. 


The carriage is steered by a rod, inserted horizontally 
jn the forward axle-tree,; with a lever attached to it, 
which the steersman moves at pleasure : the management 
of the carriage is easy, being readily carried backward or 
forward, and turned in any direction. The steam power 
is applied in the same manner as in other machinery, 


From the description given, it is apparent the same 
power which gives the speed upon a level, may be so 
applied as to overcome any reasonable degree of ascent. 
There is in practice, no difficulty in going up hill, and the 
carriage is every way controllable in going down. 

The object which the inventor, already highly distin- 
guished for his ingenuity, had in view, in the construc- 
tion of this carriage, has simply been, to test its practica- 
bility. The experiment bas fully satisfied his expecta- 
tions. But for this purpose he did not deem it necessary 
to build an expensive carriage. It is his intention to 
commence forthwith the building of another, of about five 
or six horse power, to be in readiness at the opening of 
the spring. Such a vehicle may be carried to the same 
degree of velocity with that of a steam boat. 

The carriage exhibited here last week, weighed about 
half a ton, and readily carried an additional weight of 


1500 lbs. upa gentle ascent. The engine has a two 


>| 


bevel-geared wheel, as to admit of two smail pinion 
wheel3, to ply into, or take hold of, the circles of cogs. | 
These pinion wheels, revolve freely on the spind'e; and. 
either of them can be coupled at pleasure to its corres. | 


INTRLLIGENCER. 


inch cylinder, and the stroke of the piston is eleven inch. 
es; the boiler is calculated for three gallons. 

It may be proper to say, that the circles of cogs on the 
bevel wheel, and, of course, the pinion wheels, may be 
increased at pleasure : the most suitable number js four. 

The utility of this invention, particularly in its adap. 
tation to railways, can only be alluded to It obviates 
the only serious objection to the introduction of railway 
into this country, the immense expense of the stationary 
steam engines, as used in England. These May, upon 
Mr. Blanchard’s plan, in which we have entire cong. 
dence, be wholly dispensed with. The invention has 
been duly patented. 


Notice of the Glass Blowing; Cutting, and Porcelain 
Manufacture, at Jersey City. By the Editor of 
the Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ 
Magazine. 

In a recent visit to New-York, we crossed to J 
City, to examine the manufactories of glass, and china, 
‘which are established there. Although we had heard 
‘them spoken of in this city, we had not formed any cor. 
‘rect idea of their extent, aud importance. When these 
| works were first established, strangers were freely ad. 
‘mitted ; but the workmen were so much interrupted by 

the idle curiosity, and aptitude at meddling, displayed by 
many of the visitants, that it has been found neces 


| to close the doors, excepting an order be obtained from 
the managers. 


_ The glass house has two principal departments, oue 
‘or the blowing, and the other for cutting The former, 
der he direction of Mr. Glaze, the latter under that 
roung. Most of the glass that is blown, is in- 
‘coded to be cut ; it is remarkably clear and colourless, 
ani free from veins and blebs ; and the forms given to 
| their pitchers, vases, dishes, and other articles, are 

very good taste. 

The cutting room exhibits a scene of active industry, 
‘combined with the most perfect order, resulting, in part, 
from the neat and judicious arrangement of the machinery, 
but, undoubtedly, in a still higher degree, from the ex- 
cellent management of its conductor, There are in one. 
room, thirty-t-vo wheels for cutting, the whole of which, 

are driven by a steam engine. Twelve other wheels are 
in preparation, which are to be fixed in another room, 
and to receive their motion fromthe same source Every 
wheel was occupied, and although the establishment is of, 
comparatively recent origin, theie is an appearance of. 
maturity about it, that augurs well. 

The specimens which we examined, and these were 
not few, were cut with great regularity, and well polish- 
ed. Some of the best, we were assured by the superin- 
tendant, were, both in design and execution, the work 
of boys who had been but a few months at the business. 

The porcelain: manufactory is under the direction of 
Mr. Shirley, a gentleman brought upto that business in 
England, and who has also spent a considerable portion 
| of time in France, making himself acquainted with the 
methods pursued in that kingdum. He has under his di- 
rection, workmen from both countries. The ware is 
much superior to any thing we had expected to find 
there. The principal articles which we saw, were eithe, 
of white biscuit, or of white and gold, in the French style, 
The texture, and the color, are equal to that of the cbina 
imported from France ; the surface clear and regular, and 
the gilding, in general well done. We have in our pos 
session, a custard cup, taken at radom, from a number, 
which will justify these remarks. We hope to see spe- 
cimens from both establishments, at the approaching exhi- 
bition of the Franklin Institute. 

The glass works we believe, belong entirely to Messrs 
George Dummer & Co. of New York. ‘The porcelain 
establishment is also owned, in great part, by them, the 
shares into which the stock is divided, not having been 


taken up. In consequeiice of this the business does na 
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appear to be carried on with the same spirit as that of 
the glass works ; and we were, somehow, impressed with 
the idea, that it does not give the same promise of per- 
manence ; we, however, were very transient observers, 
and hope, that, in this instance, we were more moody 
than correct. 


We also made a flying visit to Albany ; and the only || 


anechanical trophy which we brought away with us. isa 
wrought iron spike, made by machinery, at the works of 
the Messrs. Towsend, near that city. The rapidity with 
which they are made, is astonishing, and they are pre- 
ferred by the ship builders, to those made by hand. We 
had not time to visit the work, and therefore cannot 
speak more fully upon the subject ; we ascertained, how- 
ever, that they are formed by pressure. 


MEMORIAL ON THE UPWARD FORCE OF FLUIDS. 
Analysis by Feliz Pascalis, M. D. 
Half an age has elapsed since the discovery of erosta- 


tion, by Montgolfier, and since a great number of experi- || 


menters began to engage in aerial excursions, some for the 
sake of remuneration, others for scientific purposes and 
public utility. How many ascensions have been made, 
in all possible modes, and with different gaseous fluids, 
could hardly be described! It is, however, ‘ascertained, 
that human beings can transport themselves into high re- 
gions, and through immense space, with the rapidity of 
tempestuous wind.* Others have been raised to the height 
of 3670 toises, equal to that of Mount Blanc, and expe- 
rienced the same effects as are observed on ascending that 
mountain. The light of heaven, and the splendor of the 
sun, were darkening before them; blood was oozing out 
of their pores, and their thoughts and feelings were evan- 
escent. Had it not been long before ascertained that life 
could not be sustained at such a distance from the earth, 
the discovery must have been traced to zrostation. But 
how many lives of adventurers have been lost in thej¥a- 
rious efforts to attain the elevation mentioned above, tis 
useless now to recapitulate, because the perils eee 
aerial navigation, could not be a rule by which to judge 
ef its advantages, any mere than those that are insepara- 
bie from common navigation, should form a criterion for 
_ that art. Yet the science of “zrostatics has been judged 

to be of little or of no import to the benefit of mankind, 
in spite of the great labors bestowed upon it, and the im- 
provements added to ity by Degen, of Vienna, by Pauli, 
of Geneva, and by Robertson, of France. The first, 
onnected the balioon with the parachute, in the form of 
two wings, which he could really agitate, and was truly 
a second Icarus, and more fertunate than the first. Pau- 
hi figured his balloon like a fish of 90 feet long, with fins 
of 3 feet, anda tail, or rudder of 15 feet; but it could 
no! be adopted, owing to the enormous expense, (about 
dollars.) Mr Robertson has performed fifty-five 
aerial voyages, and has invented a double parachute.— 
He has also instructed his son Eugene, who is now in 
New-York, and their united labors have produced the 


, desigu called the Minerva, a vessel of 7:) tons, carrying || 
sixty men, which, after striking the shortest line to the |! 


ecean, can be safely committed to the waves! Propo- 
sals on this subject have been addressed to ail the acade- 
mies of the world, in the expectation that an encouraging 


subscription might be opened for the ultimate execution |. 
of the plan; but we have not heard that any further pro- |' 


gress has been made 

These experiments, and ethers of inferior magnitude, 
have, as far as we know, added no new means of safety 
to zrostation, nor the least power to regulate and direct 
the march of an etherial expedition to favor either science 


or human industry; and the public opinion seems to be || 


xed in its estimate of the value of a discovery which is 
nevertheless an irresistible proof of human ingenuity, 
having thus far availed itself of a portion of the laws of 
haiure, in relation to what Mr. Genet calls the upward 
forces of fluids. | 
His Memorial, now before us, commands a new de- 
gree of attention, not precisely in relation to those im- 
provements, which seem to have frustrated the expecta- 


Hons of former experimenters, but in regard to others far 
of industry —experiments 


More important t@ the arts 

which had not been before thought of, and which promise 
‘t more successful operations. Indeed, Mr. Genet has 
fationally inferred from the laws of erostatics, that a 
n the laws of hydrostat- 


teries of phenomena dependent o 
hat acting either separate- 


les could be depended on; and t 
Yor combined, even with animal and mechanical power» 


*Siaty miles an hour, according te Hutton. 


4 observed to have that tendency, owes it entirely, it is | 


they must increase and multiply our resources in some of 
our most important public works and industrious arts. 
This auther, a cotemporary of Montgilfier, but much 
younger, was present at the first balconic ascension which 
he performed before the King of France, and soon after, 
viz in the year 1/83, he read a memoir to the Royal 
Academy, of which he was a member, on the means of 
applying the steam power for the propulsion of baloons, 


ioflateé with air rarified by fire, and he obtained the ap- 
| p-au-e of ‘nat learned and celebrated body. 

| We might relate other opportunities which he had of 
deepis propounding erosiatic questions with Bolton, and 
the celeirated Watt of England, and it matters not that 
|he should have pursued his original project, however 
| practicable it might be, if he has turned bis attention to 
| purposes still more immediately useful. 

Mr. G. undertakes to apply the zrostatic power to the 
raising or lowering of canal boats on an inclined plane, 
between water level and a higher level, with or without 
water. He will propel boats on a high level, destitute 

of water, and lower them to water level. He can raise 
or lower carriages on rail-ways from one level to anoth- 
er—relieve steam-boats stranded or grounded, &c. Com- 
bining also both erostatic and hydrostatic powers, he 
can raise or lower canal boats to or from a high vertical 
altitude, raise vessels stranded, and other heavy bodies, 
from under water, al*o on land, by means ef hydrostatic 
cranes. He can direct how to prevent ships from sink- 
ing, &c.; and finally, he will protect or guard steam- 
boats against snags, planters, sawyers, si@als and rocks. 
Such materials, under the protection of a national patent 
right, are well worthy the attention of philosophers and 
of mechanical philanthropists. 


moving the universe; one is matter that seeks rest, and 
the —- an element that incessantly disturbs the rest; 
should there be one single element in the universe which 
cannot be controlled by gravity—gravity cannot be said 
to be an universal law. At any rate, the concluding re- 
marks on the principle of levity, certainly entitle the 
writer to the merit of consisiency in his adopted denomi- 
nation, of the upward forces of fluids. 

** If motion is the resuit of apressure impelled on mat- 
ter at rest, it implies that the motion must be effected 
through some portion of space, without which no motion 
ean be produced. If so, shall we consider that space as 
occupied by something or nothing? And if common 
sense revolts at the idea of a thing that is nothing, but a 
fanciful and chimerical vacuum, why should we not re- 
cognize as the occupant of that space, caloric latent or 
sensible, which emanates from the sun with the rays of 
light; traverses with them the immensity of space at an 
equal speed; insinuates itself among all the particles of 
matter; urges their action; converts into fluids, by its 
presence, al] solid substances, and fluids into vapors or 
gas, and reproduces solids by its absence; assumes in an 
instant, by its combination with water, a force capable 
of shaking the earth, and loses it as fast as it has created 
it; gives levity to ponderosity, changes the laws of gravi- 
ty, and denotes, by its tendency to reascend to its centre 
of circulation, when it is not wanted on earth to animate 
nature, that gravity is not a positive, but a negative force; 
that it is noi an active, but a passive agent; and that this 
mysterious and elementary fluid, which embraces all na- 
ture, under whatever name chemistry and experimental 
philosophy undertake to depict its infinite combinations, 
as caleric, electricity, magnetism or galvanism, reveals 


The views and plans of Mr. Genet are not all equally 
practicable, but no one of them requires more labor and | 


had he been told that the same might, in the progress of 
time, be converted into a line-of-battle ship of 124 guns. . 

There is a doubt, however, that may arise in the minds | 
of many, concerning the correctness of the appellation or | 


r. Genet. Indeed, any kind of matter, or fluid, which | 
believed, to gravity. Such is in fact the result of pres- 
sure @@yowards, which causes a corresponding of the 
lighter bédies upwards. But on this point, let Mr. 
Genet speak for himself. 

‘‘In my meditations on the Romogenity of the forces 
usually applied to mechanics, I have viewed with aston- 
ishment that the force of levity, or the upward force, 
should have been entirely overlonked and neglected ; 
when Newion bimself had admitted the existence of a 
drawing force oppoved to the force of gravity, which 
prevents the moon from falling upon the earth; when 
Herschel had calculated that the force of levity, as ex- 
hibited by calorie, was such that it moved in every direc- 
tion at the rate of 200,010 miles in a second; when the 
smoke and the vapors of the earth manifested, by their 
ascension through the atmosphere, tha. they were impel- 
led by a force acting inversely to the force of gravity; 
when that same force, which chemistry has proved to be 
/due to caloric latent or sensible, was known to be the 
cause of the ascension ef balloons; when those erostatic 
machines were seen to raise heavy weights in a different 
‘tangent from the force of gravity; when the report of the 


‘bold adventurers who raised themselves in the air, by the 
means of those erostats, had testified, that equally inde- 
pendent of the general Jaws of atmospheric pressure and 
-aerometry, the elasticity of erostats and the accelerated 
,motion of their ascension, increased as the air grew light- 
er and the atmospheric pressure deereased,; when it was 
“also stated by them, that as they approached the upper 
‘strata of the atmosphere, perhaps occupied by an etheria] 
| gas, at the altitude of 3670 rods, the highest to which 
men ever have ascended, abuve the geological crust of 
,the glube, the spirit of life itself seemed to be drawn up- 
wards and to become evanescent, retaining no recollec- 
tion, on fits return to vital air, of what had happened du- 
ring its lipothymy; and when, finally, it had been proved 
that the laws of gravity varied in the same body in pro- 
portion to its degree of beat or cold, as it is evinced un- 
der the equator and the colder latitudes towards the poles, 
‘by the pendulum, retarded when rendered specifically 
lighter and bulky by caloric, or accelerated when render- 
ed heavier and contracted by cold.”’ 

It was a bold undertaking that of rejecting the Newto- 
nian solution, of the retardation of the pendulum under 
the equator, by the compression ef the poles, and by the 
centrifugal force augmented by the diurnal rotation of 


our planet. But Mr. Genet, who is an able controver- 
sialist, establishes his philosophy upon two principles 


comparative ingenuity than would have been foreseen to! 
be necessary, by the first navigator of an Indian canoe, | 


by unerring signs, its origin and its institution, evidently 
calculated by the Great Architect of the universe, to 
keep nature in perpetual motion. But without endeavor- 
ing to penetrate into the secret views of Providence, let 
us stuly the means of employing advantageously, the 
powers offered with infinite goodness to human industry; 
for in the end, practical utility will be found to be the. 


\| best part of philosophy, and the only one which we may 
Pir. Gen of the upward forces of fluids, as adopted by 


cultivate with pleasure and profit.’’ 


Account of the pracess of MIM. Thenard and Darcet, 
for preserving Substances from Humidity. 

On the 27th of February, !824, there was read at the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, 2 Memoir, by MM., 
jhenard and Darcet, on empleyment of fatty bodies, for 
making coverings, and unalterable plasters, and for mak- 
ing moist places salubrious. This process, the effects 
of which have been established by several years experi- 
ence, consists in causing a mixture of one part of oil, and 
two parts of resin, to penetrate, by means of an intense 
heat, either porous stones, or plaster. The bodies pene- 
trated with this mixture, acquire afterwards a singular de- 
gree of solidity, and become absolutely impermeable to 
moisture 
This process may be employed, for rendering low and 
damp places salubrious. It was tried at the Sorbonne, 
and the expense of it was only 16 sous per square metre, 
or a square whose sides is 39 English inches. The other 
objects, to which it is proposed to apply it, are houses, 
statues placed in the oper: air, bas reliefs and sculptures 
jn plaster, the ceilings and walls of rooms intended for 
Fresco paintings, basins for holding water, and reservoirs 
for holding grain. 


M. Thenard exhibited to the Academy, several objects 
of art, executed in plaster by his process. In order to 
show its efficacy, he exposed te the open air, for several 
years, a bas relief, half of which was formed of ordinary 
plaster, whilst the ether half was prepared. ‘This last 
half was perfectly preserved, while the other displaye@ 
visible traces of disintegration. This process does not re- 
semble those which consist in covering bodies with a 
sort of skin, which keeps off humidity. The body is ac- 
tually penetrated with the mixture, to the depth, some- 
times, of several inches. 


The Editor has commenced a more detailed account of 


the preceding process, as published in the Annales de 
Chimie et de Physique, for May last ; but not having 


completed the translation of the article, its appearance is 
necessarily delayed until next month. Frank. Jour. 
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Vou. Ik. 
SPORTING OLIO. enjoy the sport. ‘the bird of night remains perch- | WINTER EVENI NG T ALES 
= ed upon a branch, motionless and cOnfounded 5 |) 
in fields anbought, hears their cries, which are incessantly repeated, Exposing what is mortal and unsure.’? i 
| eye: doctor for a nauseous draught but it answers them only with insignificant gestures, = = 
round its head and its body witha foolsh| OR THE B 
HUNTING SONG. air. It even suffers itself to be assaulted without A ALE OF 
*Tis true, when the first rosy dawn, making resistance ; the smallest, the weakest of its ” ~ 
| Leads on the sprightly day, enemies, are the most eager to torment and to turn then. 
Along the cepse or cross the lawn, » a Thrice is he arm*’d who heth his quarrel just: \ 
_. Wetrace the. devious way ; it into ridicule. The keep, in which the owls are And he but naked, though loek*d up in sect, | 
f From ev’ry hill and grove around, shown, is an undoubted remnant of the original Whase consticiee with myustice is corrupted - : 
By sportive echoes borne, Saxon building, and well worth the attention of © Pil ‘with none tik thee—for ¥ de hare Peare, 
yes the soul enliy’ning sound, the antiquary.” Worse than a prom’se breaker "—/6 4 
| e madness of the morn. i i ay owlery is thus spoken of by another daasatl Aurora was fast sinking to her chambers in the 7 | 
Now o’er the crag, abrupt and steep, e owls, which are still to be seen, are uncom-|) west ; the shades of twilight had settled on the val. 
The mettied coursers strain, monly elegant birds, and extremely large, some of ‘ley, and added a deeper cloud to the gloom of the / 
; Now brave the rough descent, and sweep them messaring across the wings, when extended, ‘forest. ‘The bird of night had already begun her 
from eight to ten feet. Their plumage is particu- melancholy song, when separated from his 
4 pt amain, beautiful, and brillant, late ‘folowers, and entered the mazes of the forest. 
| While panting care pursues in vain, | Duke procured them from North America. ‘ How congenial to my feeling is the approach of 
+k And sorrow lags behind. ; BEAR-BAITING IN OLDEN TiMES.—Bear-baiting night,’ said the gloomy chief, as the thunder of the 
To calmer scenes cestor’d; Thomas Pope entertained Queen Mary and the ‘but yesterday 1 was the happiest of mor. 
We greet with songs the genial room, Princess Elizabeth, at Hatfield, with a grand exh.- (als and now eethinle the sunjects « Pluto ey 
} And hail the festive board: ‘bition of « Bear-baiting, with which their highuess-||P!est compared with me. Where is my Alzina? 
) By oor and — sree joys engross’d, ‘es were right well content.” Bear-baiting was where is the wife of my bosom, she to whom I had 
tonet, “part of the amusement of Elizabeth, among ‘ the and from 
‘And friendship guard the bowl. princely pleasures of Kentlworth Castle.” urn. Does she wait 
land White, speaking of the Queen, then in her{|™Y return as usual : No ! she is snatched from 
| Owrery at Anunp ie Castie.—This “ cu-|| 67th year, says— Her Majesty is very well. — my arms by the ruftian hand of power And shall. 
rious fancy” of the Duke of Norfolk is thus describ-||'This day she appoints a Frenchman to do feats up- on eer oe indignity? Shall ihe bangh. 
ed by the Rey. John Evans «We were unwil-}|on a rope in the Conduit Court. To-morrow she ty monarch trample With umpunity on the rights of. 
ling to leave this venerable castle without a sight of|| has commanded the bears; the bull, and the ape, to os subjest that are 
the owls, which are said to be the finest in Great- be bayted in the tilt yard. Upon Wednesday she exrlusereiy my own and of which he has forcibly 
Britain. We were introduced to an utterly ruin- will have solemne dawncing.” \ depr ved met No ae help, me the shades of a 
ed part of the ancient castle, where, upon entering ‘The office of Chief Magistrate ofthe Bears, was = fe tripple, poner 
the enclosure, we saw a number of these strange||held under the crown with a salary of 16d. veal een, earth and bell! But | will vevenge this { 
: looking creatures, hopping about, with an ungrace-||diem, Whenever the King chose to ente tain Lim- jdeed of the haughty Zopirus, be it at the gates of a 


ii fal gait, and staring at us with of wonderfal || self or his visitors with this sport, it was the Buty 

sagacily. One stood at the mouth of a subterrane-||of the Master to provide bears and dogs, Nights sable monarch had now thrown his itt 
ous excavation, and upon the keeper pronouncing || Superintend the baiting ; and he was invested with 
bow wow, the owl] instantly returned the expres-| unlimited authority to issue commissions, and to || orest was shrouded in the murky gloom. Adbe- 
sion, retiring at the same'time gradually back again | Send his officers into every county in England, who ibal, lost to every fecling but that of revenge, still 
into its hole, till it had actually got out of sight — | were empowered to seize and take away any bears, | wandered he knew bot whither, when he wes: rem» 
‘The other owls were driven by the keeper into one ,| bulls, or dogs, that they thought meet for his Ma- 


corner of the yard ; they ranged themselves along! |jesty’s service. Believing them to be his train, Adhebal paused for 
a piece of old timber, altogether, presenting a spec- The latest record by which this diversion was hare approach, But as they drew near he distinr 
tacle which raised in my mind some singular emo-!| publicly authorized, is a grant to Sir Saunders guished the voice of .Bazmoun, his mortal enemy, 
tions. ‘The countenance of the largest of them was|| Duncombe, Oct. 11, 1561, for the sole practice and and the favorite of the Birian monarch. 
marked by an unusual degree of solemnity. prof.t of the fighting and combating of wild and do-|' he I have orders to omrey his head to Zopyrus,” 
* An ow! of grave deport and mein, ‘mestic beasts within the realm of England for the we Bazmon to his listening train: “he fears bis 
Whe the space of fourteen years, rising popularity, and knowing that he has ‘many 
Occasional exhibitions of this kind were continu-|) powerful adherents among the friends of his late 
_ As fit for prey or contemplation : ed till about the middle of the 17th century. father, he knows that he cannot openly destroy him, 
at | Sie ai ideniheaiiaiidlaaiting and he has sent me here to overpower him in the 


GaLLantay or AN Evernant.—A wooden house | forest, whither he came this morning with his train 
And nods and seems to think by fits. was, in 1918, constructed at Petersburg for the ele-| to hunt the elephant ” 
So have I seen a man of news, | 


phants which the Schat of Persia, had presented to}; Adhebal trembled with rage at this speech of his 
Or post-boy, or Gazette peruse; the Emperor of Russia The male elephant is 17} enemy ; and, rising on his stirrups, while his sabre 
Smoke, nod, talk with voice profound, feet high ; his tusks have been sawed off and en- 


| shook in his powerful hand, and gleamed through 
And fix the fate of Europe round,’ circled in golden rings. ‘This is the same elephant | the shades of night, he raised a blast that resound 


«These owls are the finest of the horned kind,||on which the sovereign of Persia used to ride with] ed through the forest, and ruched indignant on the 
and the keeper shared no small pride in the exhi- |a canopy over his head. Several Persians, who||foe. The train of Bazmoun distinguished the note 
bition of them, Beauty, Beauty, was the name by|| who were accustomed to attend on these animals, |!of Adhebal’s horn, and knowing the terror of his 
which he called them together, and they seemed to| | continue to reside at St. Petersburgh. A singular |! powerful arm, they fled through the shades of night 
recognize the propriety ef the appellation with a, incident tovk place with respect to the male ele-|'like a hesd of frightened deer. Not so with Bat 
becoming consciousness. Upon the ju-tness of this||phant. A lady whom curiosity ofien attracted to ||moun—his brutal courage ever scught the fight, and 


term, however, the keeper and myself were by no; see him, never paid a visit without taking with her ||the groans of the dying was music in bis ear. 
‘ some bread, apples, and brandy. “One day the |ideseried the snowy plume of Adhebal, as he ap- 


micans agreed, 

« With respect to the sight of the owls, they are |animal as a testimony of his gratitude, seized her||proached, and dashed upon him like a rmountain 
so overpowered by the brightness of the day, that |with his trunk aud placed her on his back. ‘The|itorrent. Thrice he essayed to cleave the ivory 
they are obliged {o remain in the same spot without | poor lady, who was not prepared for this act of ‘head-piece of the youthfu! chief, 3nd thrice he was 
stirring § and when’ they are forced to leave their | gallantry, uttered piercing shrieks, and entreated || foiled in his attempt; and as he raised his sabre 
retreat, their flight is tardy and interrupted, being | the assistance of those who were standing near.—| high in air, Adhcbal pierced him to the heart. 
afraid of striking against the intervening obstacles. | I“he Persians however prudently advised her not “Die thou enemy of every virtue,’ said the 
‘The other birds, perceiving their constrained  situ-'|to stir, and she was obliged to wait until the ele-|! youthful conqueror, as the body of Bazmoun reek 

ed upon the saddje, and fell l'feless upon the plain— 


ation, delight to insuli—the tit-mouse, the finch, | phant placed her on the ground as carefully as he 
'«* and thus perish every enemy of Adhebal ; for ! 


the red-breast, the jay, the thrush, &c. asserndle to: had raised her. 
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swear by the smokes of hell, as | have this nigh” 
unsheathed my sword in a righteous cause, so mn) 
heart shall sheathe the swords of my enemies, bu 
virtue shall triumph. He then blew thrice upor 
his hunter’s horn, and was quickly answered by h 
jistening train. Their joyful clamour resoundec 
through the forest, and the distant echoes answered 
to the maddening shout, as Adhebal related wha. 
had happened ; and, crowd ng around their leader. 
vowed to follow him to victory or death. Adhebai 
embraced his fa:thfal followers, and, commanding 
silence, slowly proceeded towards the city — se 
sun had already tipped the mountains 
his eflulgence, and the lofty battlements of the ca;.- 
itol cased in gold, when Adhebal and his attend. 
ants emerged from the forest. 
breath of morn was loaded w th all the perfumes ot 
Africa, and the extended plain was clad in nature’: 
best attire ; the sun beams danced upon the plain 


The softening | 


«At! said Adhebal, as he raised himself from 
his pensive attitude ; “‘bui a few days since I could 
have relished the beauties of a morning like this ; 
but tyranny reigns, even the face of nature loses its 
lustre.” 

His dependants marked him pale with rage a 
he passed the lofty walls of the ruthless tyrant ; but 
stifling eve.y motion for the present, he silent]: 
passed to his own towers, 

The tyrant of Biri had seen the blooming beau- 
ties of Adhebal’s bride, and, heedless of the conse- 


and illuminated the dew-drop with sparkling lustre. . 


quences, had forcibly conveyed her to the castle, t» I 


make her the d -honoured partner of hs bed, but 
knowing the haughty temper of the chef, and br 
populanity ia the kingdom, and fearing that he 


Zopyrus !” 


rand a watch and snuff box in his pocket. 


would not tam: 1y submit to the :nsult, he sought to 
destroy him by the most dishonorable means. For | 
th’s purpose he sent his favorite Bazmoun (whe 
resembled his master in every thing but his coward- 
ice) to seek him in the forest, and assassinate him 
in the most secret manner On the morning of! 
whch we speak, he had risen carly from his bed | 
of down in the fond expectation of hearing of the 
death of his hated rival ; but who «an describe h > 
rage, when he saw hom passin safety by ; it added 
fuel to the fire which already burned 'n the tyrant’ 
bosom ; for the beaut ful and chaste Alzine had not 
only repulsed his embraces wich disdain, but had 
upbraided him in the most indignast manner fo: 
his perfidity to her lord. ‘Thusracked with all the 
pangs of jealousy and revenge, the haughty mon 
arch waited impatiently for night, and cursed the 
lazy hours that kept him from satiating both 'n the 
ravished charms of Alzina. 

In the mean time, Sol, in his liquid chariot, 
swiftly travelled the realms of space and sunk in 
sofiening glory behind the western hills, That 
night the castle of the monarch 

** Dane’d with a thousand lights of glee.”’ 
The king and his nobles, flushed with wine, shouted 
to the god of their devotion, and massy piles re- 
echod the song of the inebriated crew, » 

“Slaves !? said the monarch, rising fram his 
seat in such a manner as proved him uoder the qgo- 
Mi=ion of the vinous god, ‘bring hither the beau- 
tiful Alzina, that my nobles may observe her peer- 
less beauty, and know how to envy me, when I 
clasp her in “as.” 

But ere the bh: . time to execute this mandate, 
ablast of war .e music shook ‘the casile to it: 
centre. ‘The revelry sunk in silence ; and was 
quickly followed by the clash of arms, the shouts of 
ihe combattants, and the groansof the dying. The 
nobles stood like breathless statutes, while the con- 
flict thickened without ; nor thought of defence, till 
Adhebal, with his followers, entered the saloon. 


| ted through the opposite door—‘‘turn, and receive|;Who sneezed national salutes until the Revenue 


he reward of your baseness.” 

Bat the monarch heard him not. He fled like. 
«htning towards the seraglio of his women, and 
atered the apartment of Alzina. 

‘** Now, proud slave,” said the furious tyrant, 
‘although thy husband seeks thee amid the fury. 

of the fight, still revenge is mine; for thou shalt. 
irst submit to my embrace, and then meet thy) 
leath on the poim of my glittering sabre. | 

He then seized her in his arms, and had nearly | 
ompleted his brutal purpose, when Adhebal, led| 

oy her cries rushed into the apartment. A stroke 
‘om his sabre struck fire from the glittering dia- 
dem of the monarch, and a second laid him lifeless 
ut his feet. 

* Die, fell destroyer of nature’s fairest works, 
1nd add one more to the number who people the 
‘loomy realms of Pluto,” said the blood stained 
h efta'n ; and seizing the fainting Alzina, he as- 
‘ended the battlement of the castle, that a free ac 
cess of air m ght recal) her fleeting senses 

He now learned thai his arms had prevailed— 
wh.le a thousand voices rent the air with “ Long 

live king Adhebal ! Long live the conquerer of the 
ETHELBERT 
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Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all it< flavor- 


— 


‘Tre Danpy’s believe that a gentle- 
man is any person with a tolerable suit of clothes, 


i believe that adoration is due only to a fine wo- 
man or her purse ; and that a woman can keep one 


|| boots, 


-ecrect-—namely, her age. 

I believe that my character would be lost be- 
vond redemption if I dd not change my dress 4 
tumes a day, bilk my schneder, [cheat my tailor,]| 
wear a Petersham tie, and patronize Hoby for 


I believe that playing at rouge et noir is the 
only honorable way of getting a livel:hood :—that a 


man of honor never pays his tradesman, because. 
they are “*a pack of scoundrels ;” and that buying | 
goods means ordering them without the purpose of. 
paying. 

I believe that debt is a necessary evil. 

I believe that the word dress means nakedness, 
in families ; that Ausband implies a person engaged | 
to pay a woman’s debts, that economy means pusil- 
lanimity ; that a ¢oachman is an accomplished no-— 
bleman ;*and that any person talking about decen- | 
cy is a bore. 

Finally, I believe that there is not a cleverer or 
orettier fellow in the town than myself.—and that, | 
as far as regards the women, I am altogether = 


— 


sistible. 


PxestpentraL Sxurr.—When President Adams. 
passed through this town, on his way to New-York, | 
an incident occurred which we think might be in-) 
teresting to snuff-takers in the region round about | 
us. It so happened, (from what cause it is | 
possible for us to divine,) that the Rappee in his! 
box run low ahout the time he honored our village | 
with his presence ; the replenishing it was a ne-| 
cessary consequence and followed of course ; the 
President purchased a penny’s worth of snuff, and. 
the news flew like wild-fire ; boxes of all sizes and, 


descriptions poured in to be filled from the same) 


jar; old and young flew to the spot td gaze upon: 


the vesse] that had contained powder fit to tickle, 
the nose of John Quincy Adams, and before the 


“ Turn, tyrant ! said the chief, as the monarch 


sun went down, every particle of that odoriferous | 
compound was in the beads of our patriotic citizens, 


Cutter had borne him far away.—Worren, R. I. pa. 


Pirrsrietp.—The Rev. Thomas Allen was the 
first minister of Pittsfield. When the Ameri- 
can revolution commenced, he ardently espoused 
the cause of the oppressed colonies and bore his 
testimony against the oppression of the mother 
country. When in anticipation of the conflict 
which finally took place at Bennington, the neigh- 
boring country was roused to arms, he used his 
influence to increase the band of patriots, by excit- 
ing his townsmen to proceed to the battle ground. 
A company was raised on his parish and proceed- 
ed. Some causes however, were found to retard 
the progress on the way. Hearing of the delay, 
he proceeded immediately to join them, by his in- 
fluence quicken their march, and soon presented 
them to Gen. Stark. Learning from him that he 
mediated an attack on the enemy, he said he would 
fight but could not willingly bear arms against 
them until he had invited them to submit. He 
was insensible to fear, and accordingly proceeded 
30 near as to make himself distinctly heard in their 
camp, where, after taking a stand on a convenient 
eminence, he commenced his pious exhortations, 
urging themto lay down their arms. He was 


th-ir contents in the lot on which he stood. Turn- 
ing calmly to a friend who had fcllowed him under 
cover of the breast work which formed his footstool, 


jhe said—~* Now give me a gun ;” and this is said 


to be the first American gun that spoke on that 
memorable occasion. He continued to bear his 
part till the battle was decided in favour of the 


American arms, and contributed honorably to that 
result. 


Dean Swirt.—As Dean Swift was once upon 
a journey, attended by a servant, they put up at 
an ian, where they lodged all night ; in the morn- 
ing the Dean calling for his boots, the servant im- 
mediately took them to him. When the Dean 
saw them, ‘ How is this, ‘l'om,” says he, “my boots 
are not cleaned ??—“No, Sir,” replied Tom, “as 
you are going to ride I thought they would seon be 
dirty again.’—*Very well,” said the Dean, “ go 
and get the horses ready.” In the mean time, the 
Dean ordered the landlord to let his man have no 
breakfast. When the servant returned, the Dean 
asked if the horses were ready ? ‘Yes, Sir,” says 
the servant ; “Go bring them,” said the Dean, — 
“J have not had my breakfast yet, Sir,” said 'Tom, 
“Oh, no matter for that,” said the Dean, “if you 
had it, you would soon be hungry again.” They 
mounted and rode off; as they rode, the Dean 
pulled a book out of his pocket, and fell to reading. 
A gentlenian met them, and seeing the doctor read- 
ing, was not willing to disturb him, but passed by 
till he met the servant. ‘ Who is that gentlematt,” 
said he to the servant ?—-‘It is my master, Sir,” 
said Toni. [I knew that, you blockhead,” said 
the gentleman, ‘“‘but where are you going ?>—*We 
are going to heaven, Sir, says Tom—How do you 
know that,” said the gentleman,.—**Because I am 
fasting, and my master is praying. Sir, so I think 
we are in the right road to that place.” 


By Hoox or sy Croox—These were the 
names of two eminent judges in England, at the 
beginning of the 17ih century, They seldom, if 
ever, agreed in their opinions ; there was a perpetu- 
al diversXy of sentiment prevailing between them 
onthe bench. Be the case what it might. the suit- 
er was sure to have Hook or Crvok on his side.— 
They also afforded evidences of the truth of the 


common observation, the glorieus uncertainity of 
the law. 


answered bya volly of musketry, which lodged - 
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MASONIC MIRROR. 
x. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1826. 

Grometry.— Geometry is that branch of mathemat- 
ics which treats of the properties and extension of figure. 
The name is derived from a Greek word signifying the 
science of land measuring. Some ancient writers have 
supposed that it was first cultivated in Egypt, and that 
it has its origin from the ‘‘necessity of determining every 
year the just share of land belonging to each proprietor, 
after the waters of the Nile, which annually overflowed 
the country, had returned to their ordinary channel.’’ 
Vhis, however, is mere conjecture. The most probable 
opinion is that it took its rise at the time when Sesostris 
intersected Egypt by canals, and divided the country 
among the inhabitants. This is the opinion adopted by 
Sir Isaac Newton Thales of Miletus, transplanted the 
sciences, particularly mathematics, from Egypt into. 
Greece, about 670 years before Christ. He first meas- 
ured the height of the pyramids, or obelisks, by means of 
their shadows: he also employed the principles of ge- 
ometry to determine the distance of vessels from shore ; 
and established the Ionian school, so called from his na- 
tive country. The Grecians may be said to have bad an 
idea of Geometry befere the time of Thales ; for the dis- 
covery of the properties of a triangle is attributed to Eu- 
phorbus of Phrygia : the square and the level to Theodo- 
rus of Samos, and the compasses to the nephew of Deda- 
lus. But to Thales were the Grecians indebted fora 
more perfect knowledge of the science. He first found 
that all angles in a semi-circle are right angles.. The 
earliest treatise on geometry, On record, was composed 
by Anaximander,a pupil of his,who is said te have invent- 
ed the sphere, the grnomon, geographieal charts, and sun- 
dials ; and Anaxagoras, a pupil of Anaximander, was 


the first who attempted to resolve the most difficult pro-|) 


blem in geometry, that of squaring the circle. Pythago- 
ras, another pupil of Thales, discovered that in any right} 
angled triangle, the square ou the side opposite the right 
angle, is equal to the two squares on the sides containing 
it. He is also said to be the first who treated of isoperi- 
metrical problems, for Dio. Laertius has attributed to 
him the merit of having discovered that of all figures, 
having the same boundary, the circle among plane 
figures, and the sphere among solid figures, are the most 
eapacious. Archytas first solved the problem of finding 
two mean proportionals ; and introduced geometrical 
analysis, which he learnt frum Plato. Democritus of 
Abdera, promulgated the doctrine of the contact of cir- 
cles and spheres, and treated of the principles of optics 
and circles. Hippocrates attempted tbe quadrature of 
the circle but failed: he hawever firs. proved the dupli- 
cation of the cube to depend on the finding of twomean 
proportionals between two given lines. 


Plato, when asked the probable employment of Deity, 
answered that he geometrized continually ; such an 
exalted idea had he of the science. He no doubt in- 
tended by his reply, that Deity governed the universe by 
geometrical laws. Thovgh it does not appear that Plato 
composed any work himself on mathematics, he taught it 
with great success, and among other discoveries of his 
school is that of the geometrical loci. The tri-section 
of an angle, probably was also considered in the Platonic 
school. Leon, a scholar of Neoclis, a p ‘losopher who 
had studied under Plato, revised and corrected the ele- 
ments of the science, and to him is ascribed the invention 
of that part of the solution of a problem called its deter- 
mination, which treats of the limits, or the cases in 
which it is possible; and also the invention of curve lines 
‘in general. After the death of Plato Fis school ws di- 
vided, the different parties on some points, held oppo- 
site sentiments, ‘but agreed that a knowledge of geometry 
was necessary to those who would study philosophy. 


_ 


Xenocrates, wrote on geomeiry and arithmetic, and a, 
some valuable discoveries. Aristotle composed a com-| 
plete history of the sciences, down to his own time : there’ 
were four books on geometry, six on astronomy, and one: 
on arithmetic. But they are all lost. 

About "three hundred years before Christ, Ptolemy| 
Lagus established the celebrated school at Alexandria: | 
This was an important aera in the sciences, and highly 
propitious to learning in general. It was here that Eu- 
clid flourished. There is an anecdote told of him, which 
is worth repeating : Ptolemy Philadelphus having asked 
him whether there was any easier way to acqrire a 
knowledge of geometry than that commonly taught ; his 
reply was, ** there is no royal road to geometry.” Af- 
ter the revival of learning, the elements of Euclid were 
first known in Europe, through the mediuin of an Arabic 
translation. Besides this his Data is the only one of his 
works that has come down to the present time. Of the 
Alexandrian school, Theon was one of the brightest or- 
naments, of the age in which he lived. He was succeed- 
ed by his beautiful and accomplished daughter, Hypatia, 
who cultivated geometry ; and so well skilled was she 
in the science, that she was thought worthy to supply her 
father’s place. She wrote commentaries on Apollenius 
and Diophantus. This woman, the ornament of her sex, 
fell a sacrifice to the blind fury of a fanatical mob. The 
taking of Alexandria, by the Saracens, in the year A. D. 
640, gave a mortal blow to the sciences, not only in that 
celebrated capital, but throughout the Greek empire. 
The Alexandrian library, the finest monument of human 
genius, was expended in heating the public baths of the 

ity. . 

? Here we must end this imperfect sketch of the bare 
of geometry. To trace it, even by general ouilines, to 
the present time, would occupy more room than we can 
consistently devote to any one particular subject. We 


hommed destroyed the sciences, in the destruction of the 
Alexandrian library, they afterwards cherished and en- 
couraged them, and had such works as escaped the gene- 


may continue it at a future day. It is a satisfaction, 
_ however, to reflect, that although the disciples of Mae,’ 


ral conflagration, translated into the Arabic language, by 
which means they have been handed down to the present 
generation. It has been wel! observed, that, ‘‘ it is in- 
structive to reflect upon the principles in human nature, 
by which after ignorance has debased the mind, knowl- 
edge is again renovated. In the dark ages, when the 
true causes which bring about natural events were un- 
known or little understood, the principle in the mind, 
by which men are led to suppose co-existing events as 
somehow connected, made them cenjecture that the mo- 
iions of the heavenly bodies, the most striking pherome- 
na in nature, were closely connected with the common 
events of life. In this way, probably astrelogy became 
a disease of the mind in the abscence of genuine knewl- 
edge ; but in pursuit of this delusion, it was necessary to 
‘cultivate astronomy, and this, science again required tke 
immediate aid of geometry. Thus we see that from the 
very nature of the human understanding, it has a tenden- 
cy to emerge from ignorance, and that probably we are 
indebted for the restoration of the ancient astronomy and 
geometry to the vain speculations of judicial astrology.” 
There is another branch of geometry, called descriptive, 
to which the French bave devoted much of their atten- 
tion; indeed Monge is regarded asthe inventor. De- 
scriptive geometry is employed by artists to communi- 


.| their second session on Monday next. 


cate a knowledge of different objects. It furnish the} 
means of constructing geographical and topographical | 
| charts, plans of buildings and machines, architectural de- 
signs, sun-dials, &c. It is used likewise to describe the. 
forms and relative positions of objects. It is by this, 
branch of geometry that stone-cutters, carpenters, ship- | 
| builders, and other artists, find the dimensions of the 
works which they execute, inasmuch as these dimensions 
‘admit of a rigorous definition. | 


Tar Memoriar— Christmas and New-Year’s 
Offering —Edited by F. 5. H. : 

This beautifal volume from the Press of True &. 
GREENE, is intended as an annual pledge and memento 
of affection, and consists of original contributions from 
some of our most eminent writers. We recognize among 
the various articles, the effusions of Percival, Fairfield, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mr. and Mrs. Wells, together with ma- 
ny others to which are affixed the well-known signatures 
of I. M.-—Rowena- F. 8S, H.—Roy—Al|pheus—Her- 
mano—W.G C. 

There are three articles with the initial of Percival, aly 
of which breathe the very spirit of the muse, and indeed 


‘most of the poetry in this Souvenir is of a high order, 


and worthy of a place among the distinguished literature 
of our country. Our selections must be deferred until 
next week, when we skal! present the reader with a rich 
banquet. Weare debarred from extracting any of the 
prose articles on account of the space the y would occupy, 
and we care not to mutilate these productions, some of 
which are finished with much elegance. The ensuing 
article is a fair specimen of the poetry. 


A WOICE IS HEARD. 
A voice is heard in the winds and waves, 
In the sound of the ever rolling sea; 
It is whispered amid the gloom of graves; 
It speaks from the hill-top loud and free: 
It is murmuring tn every breath ot air; 
And it pauses not when the leaves are still; 
Where the waters are falling, it prattles there, 
And it whistles along the beathery bill. 


Up on the brown and briery steep, 

When the bramble stirs with the nestling bird-~ 

Down in the green and glassy deep, 

When the coral rustles, that voice is heard: 

Far it is borne, on the summer breeze, 

O’er sunny billow and flowery plain—_ 

Then it steals to the glancing trees, : 
. And is lost in their shadowy gloom again. 


Hark! its wandering echoes wake— 

They are now in the heart of the rifted rock: 
Now they lie on the slumbering lake; 

Now are at pl’ y with the bounding flock: 

Not a withering leaf by the wind is stirred, 
Not a murmur moves through the bending corn, 
But far that summoning voice is heard, 

Like the loud clear note of the winding horn. 


O! °tis a voice that comes from Heaven, 

Borne, like a spirit, in light along— 

Now like the rush of a tempest driven— 
Murmuring now in the charm of song: 

Hear ye the voice?—then come away, 

Far from the haunts of ruder men— 

Come where the leaves and fountains play ~ 

You may love and be happy then. P. 


ConGreEss.— lhe Nineteenth Congress wil] commence 


The Bankrupt 
Bill will probably receive their early attention. The 


tariff will be a fruitful topic for discussion. The Judi- 


ciary Bill, and the great question. of Internal she 
ment, will also be productive of much talk But am 

the importance of these prominent subjects, it is hoped 
the claims of the few surviving veterans of the revolution 
will not be forgotten or disregarded. On this subject the 
National Journal has the following remarks:—‘** The 


claimants are annually.—daily—alwost hourly, diminish- 
ing: like the few last leaves which linger in the forest, 


|| the winter winds have found them thinly scattered, and 


attached to the tree of existence by a filament which time 
has nearly destroyed; a few blasts more, and they are gone 
forever: a fgsv more years, at the most, and not a claim- 
ant will remain to ask for the «mall and brief pittance 


which his services have so well merited, and the wants 


'' of declining life se imperatively require.’’ 


| 
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Vou. it. 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


New Porar Exprpitiox.—A new expedition is 
proj ecting in London, under the command of Capt. Parry; 
for the purpose of ascertaining. if practicable, what the | 
inmost point of the icebound Artic Circle is. Capt- 
Franklin proposed a journey over the ice from Spitsber- 
gen to the Pole. This Capt. Parry has undertaken with | 
ardent expectations of success, aitd has procured the. 
sanction of the Royal Society to the practicability of the’ 
The Hecla is to be repaired and ready for 


enterprize. 
the voyage early in the Spring: he is to proceed to 
<¢ Cloven Cliff,” in lat. 79 degrees: 52 minutes, or within | 
about six hundred miles of the Pole, which he expects to. 
reach by the last of May. At this place he intends leav- | 
ing his ship and embarking in two vessels, capable of } 
being used as boats or sledges’ They are ‘o be bolt of 
light tough, and flexible materials, with coverings of 
leather and oil cloth; the latter convertible into sails. 
Two officers and ten men are to be appointed to each, 
with provisions for ninety-two days, which, if they trav- 
elled only on the average thirteen miles per day, and met 
with no insurmountable obsticles, would be sufficient for 
their reaching the long desired pole and returning to the 
Hecla at Cloven Cliff. Dogs or reindeer (the former 
preferable for drawing the sledges, necessary, but the lat- 
ter for food; in case of accident or detention) are to be 
taken on the expedition. It is known that the summer) 
temperature is far from being severe ; there is perpetua} 
light with the sun continually ; and Par-y knows, from 
experience, that the men on such occasions are always 
healthy. During his absence, the boats of the ship are 
to be engaged in exp‘oring the eastern side of Spitzbergen; | 
and the officers and men of science, in making philo-oph- 
ical experiments with the pendulum on magnetism and 
meteorolegy, in natural philosophy, Xc. 


The New-York Enquirer speaks of the Boston States- 
man in the following complimentary manner It is néed- 
less for us (o say it is deservedly merited. The talents 
of Mr. GREENE, as an editor, are sufficiently known. 
and appreciated: 

** We are gladto have the opportunity of paying a 
merited compliment to the Boston Statesman, a journal | 
remarkable for the soundness of its politic! principles, 
the taleat and firmness with which they are supported, | 
its courage in standing alone in the midst of politica! foes, | 
and the agreeable charfcter of its general mi-cellany. — 
Such a paper deserves the greatest encouragement.”’ 


INDEPENDENT Courter—This is the title of a 
newspaper just established in Ellsworth, Me. conducted | 
by CHarites LaweE tu, printed by Bens. F. Bonn. 
The editorial articles are well written, and the selections 
made with taste and judgment. The typographical ar- 
rangement of the matter is creditable to the talents of the 
young gentleman who has the superintendance of that de- 
partment. The prospectus of this paper premise a rich 
harvest to its proprietor, and we trust they will prove so 
in reality. 


| Trinidad in 17 days from New-York; remained there 4 
| days to receive the remains; and sailed again on the 5th 


following notice of the arrival of the ship:-— 


| arrived in our harbor on Wednesday afternoon, from N. 


\|ed by the Sea Fort. 


‘|three horses, in the presence of many hundred citizens. 


'|are more oysters consumed. There are fourteen oyster 


INTELLIGENCE. 


“ Be it our weekly task to note the passing tidings of the time.” 


- 


REMAINS OF COMMODORE PERRY. ; | 


Office of the Newport Mercury, Nov. 27. 
Arrived this afternoon, U.S. sloop of war Lexington, | 
Capt. Shubrick, 22 days from Trinidad, with the remains | 
of the late Com. PERRY The Lexington arrived at 


inst. for this port. Capt. Shubrick favored us with Trini- 
dad papers to the 3d inst. from which we extract the , 


** Trinipap, Nov. 3. 
** The U. S. sloop of war Lexington, Capt. Shubrick, 


York, having been dispatched by the American govern- 
ment for the purpose of conveying the remains of Com. 
Perky from their resting place, where they were de- 
posited with every honor that could be paid to departed | 
worth, in 1819, to the country which gave him birth.— 
After the customary-enquiries, a salute of 17 s was 
fired from the ship yesterday morning, which was return- 
The remains were disinterred this 
morning, and after being inclosed in a handsome coffin, 
were embarked at the King’s Wharf, at3 P.M. The 
ship fired minute guns until the boats arrived elongside.’’ 


Paison.— lhe Grand Jury 
of this county, in their Report made at the last term of 
the Municipal Court, state, that they have visited the 
prison at every term since they were chosen, and have 
been gratified by the evidences of the fidelity and kind- 
ness of the keeper and hix assistants They state further 
their opinion that if instead of the wooden cribs on which 
the beds in the prison are now laid, net work cots of 
rope yarn were substituted, the evils experienced from 
the vermin, especially in hot weather, would be in a great 
degree, obviated: the cells could be more thoroughly 
yentilated, and thereby those abodes of misery and crime 
rendered more comfor'able. The suggestion appears 
to us a good one, and we hope it will meet with conside- 
rate attention from the proper persons.— Traveller. 


Boston Marine Way.—This excellent 
establishment is now in successful operation, in the North 
vection of the city.—On Wednesday the ship Franklin 
(we fortunate incident) of nearly 300 tons, fully rigged, 
was*drawn up in perfect safety, and in a short time, by 


Every part of the machinery and apparatus appeared to 
be perfect, safe and durable, and this first experiment in 
our city, gives evidence of the skill of our Mechanics,and 
reflects credit on the enterprize of the Proprietors, and 
the assiduity of the gentlemen who have superintended 
the work. The Franklin has been coppered ; and we 
learn, another vessel, isready to take her place.— Cent 


Ovsters.—Perhaps there are few inland towns 
of the population of Reading, (Penn.) in which there 


cellars in Reading now open for the reception of custem- 
ers, in which it is computed, at a low calculation, there 
are 300,000 oysters consumed in the course of the sea- 
son, amounting probably to the sum of $30,000, going 
chiefly from the private purses of the individuals of the 
borough! This is a luxury which every one might dis- 


BCH" Norice.—The present volume of the 
being near its close, we would state to such of our. 
subscribers as have a complete file, that by sending them 
to this office, they can have them neatly hound, in boards, | 
with leather backs, at sirty-two and a ha!f cents each. | 
And we would also state, that, we will so far as is in our | 
power, furnish gratuitously such numbers of the present | 
year, as may be wanted by any of our friends to complete | 


thei |despateh The evidence on the part of the prosecution. 
eir volume; they sending seasonably for them, and closed, and Friend Barker was proceeding on his defence, 


paying their own postage. The numbers on hand, are 
from siz to the present, inclusive. All of which are at 
the service of subscribers. A title-page and index will 
be furnished at the close of the year. 


5 Ve would take this opportunity to solicit the 


further aid of our Agents, Secretaries of Lodges, and’ 
Bretbren generally, in giving an increased circulation y 
to the Mirror, the following year. Such as wish to sub-_ 


scribe, and are desirous of having a complete volume, are 
requested to forward their names previous to the first of 
anuary. This will save us considerable trouble and ex- 


pense with. Suppose a tax were assessed on our citi- 
zens of an equal amount intended for the support of gov- 
ernment, there would be, says the Uhronicle, ** weeping, 
wailing and gnashing of teeth’’ in lieu of the cracking of 
oyster shells. 


ImporTant.—It is not generally understood that 


British vessels which may enter the ports of the United 
States, after the 1st of December next, from any of the 
ports included in the late Order of Council, will be liable 
to be confiscated. 


The act of May 6th, 1822, gave authority te the Presi- 


dent, to open our ports for British vessels from the colo- 


nies, on principles of reciprocity, but the sixth section 
of the act of March Ist, 1823, says ‘that, if, at any 
time, the intercourse between the U. S. and any of the 
above enumerated British colonial ports, should be pro- 
hibited by a British order in Council, from the time the 
same shall commence to be in force,’’ the act of March 
Ist, 1823, shall cease to operate in their favor, and the 


act of April 18th, 18!8, shall revive and be in full force. 


The act of April 18th, 1818, whichis thus virtually 
revived by the late British-Order in Council, is very 
positive, declaring, ‘* that the ports of the United States 
shall be and remain closed against every vessel owned 
wholly or in part by his Brittanic Majesty, coming from 
any port or place in a colony or territory of his Brittanie 
Majesty that is or shall be, by the ordinary laws of navi- 
gation, closed against vessels owned by citizens of the 
United States.’” And furthermore, that every such 
British vessel entering one of our ports, shall, with her 
tackle, cargo, &c. be forfeited to the U. S.— Phila. Gaz. 


InprAn Treaties.—'l'reaties have lately been 
concluded between the Pottowatamie and Miami Indi- 
ans by the United States’ commissioners. By the treaty 
with the former, the United states have gained six or 
eight huadred thousand acres of land, besides a tract pre- 
viously in dispute between the Wabash and Iilinois riv- 
ers, for which the Government pay the Pottawatamies — 
two thousand dollars in specie annually for twenty-two 
years, and two thousand dollars to be applied to the edu- 
cation of their children, to build them a mil! on the Tip- 
pecanoe, and furnish them a miller and a blacksmith, and 
give them sixty bushels of salt per year. A quantity of 
goods. twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars worth, 
was paid in hand on the spot. The Potawatamies have 
also granted to the state of Indiana one hundred feet in 
width, from Lake Michigan to the Wabash, for a road. 


Fire —On Monday morning of last week, seven large 
stores, with mych of their contents, were destroyed by 
firein Utiea, Nhe. Messrs. James Delvin, O’ Niel! and 
Martin, Thomas and Clark, Roberts and Lord, J. and J. 
Thurder, James Dana, E. Wells, Parker and Hastings, 
and John Williams, are named as sufferers. Loss esti- 
mated at $30,000--the stores mostly insured in New- 
York. 


Circuit Covrt.-—-The Circuit Court of the 
United States met yesterday agreeably to adjournment.— 
Present, Hon. JosrepuH Srory; Presiding Judge, and 
Hon. Joun Davis, District Judge. The Grand Jury 
being absent, Davip Francis, Esq of this city was ap- 
pointed Foreman. The Jury then retired to their room. 
Witnesses were sworn to give evidence before the Grand 
Jury, in the case of Marchant and Colson, charged with 
murder, revolt, &c. on board the schooner Fairy, as al- 


will take place on Wednesday. 


Mart Rospser.—One novus, an assistant in the 
Post office in South Wilbraham, in this State, has been 
apprehended on the charge of having robbed the mails of 
various sums. He has confessed his guilt, and been com- 
mitted to jail in Springfield for trial The money pur- 
loined is upwards of $500, and $100 in lottery tickets. 
About $300 of the money has been recovered. The 
culprit hasa wife and seven children, and has heretofore 
sustained a good character ‘he least penalty for this 
offence is 10 years imprisonment. 


New-Yor« Triau.—The new trial of the Stock 
Conspirators in New York, is proceeding with much. 


Literary.—-A_ piece of intelligence which, if 
true is of the highest possible interest to the historian and 
te literature in general, has been received from Pisa. It 


on Saturday last. The jury had been prohibited from 
reading newspapers. — Letters say, ‘‘that non. pros. will 
be entered ou the indictments against Messrs. Eckford, 
Swift, and Rathbone ; and that the otbers will prebably 
be convicted.”’ 


Licutyinc.—A Mr. Arms was killed by light- 


is asserted, that the learned abbe Rosch, who is employed 
in the library there, has discovered in a capuchin convent 


sideratum for so many bundred years. 


Rovat Parxaces.—The British are bestowing 


ning lately in Tennessee. While on thé road witha 
neighbor, they both fell asleep during a storm, by the 
road side, leaving their guns standing against a trce, 
| from which the lightning was communicated The latter 


was slightly injured. 


great expense on their royal palaces. ‘Ihe contemplated 
repairs of Windsor castle, will cost 250,000 pounds ster- 
hing. The building of Buckingham palace, and the im- 
, provement ef the grounds, wil] cost 252,000 peunds The 
alterations and — to the king’s palace in St. James 
park, will cost 252,000 pounds. 


ready published. The trial of theaccused, we understand | 


| fifteen of the lost books of Livy, which have been de- — 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTNLLIGENCER. 


THE WREATH. 


“ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.”’—Otwa.y 


For the Mirror, 
fo a Mother, 
On the Death of her Infant Child. 


In yonder tomb your infant lies; 
There let his body sleep, ; 
Till the last trampet shake the skies, 
And call him from the dust to rise, 

No more to die or weep. 


The Lord is gracious, just and wise, 
And all his counseis deep ; 

He sees your tears and hears your sighs 
Re-echo to the lofty skies, 

And bids you not to weep. 


The darling babe to you he gave, 
Not as your own to keep : 

A mother’s love can never save 

Her dying infant from the grave ; 
Then cease to mourn and weep. 


How oft you wateh:d with anxious care 
Your infant, while asleep, 

And raised 19 God a silent prayer, 

To shield his soul from ev I's snare; 
And new why do you weep? 


This world is full of sin and wo, © 
And death marke every «ten ; ire 

‘Then cheerful let his spirit go 

Where endless joys forever flow. 
No more to die or weep. 


What ! tho’ his body worms consirne, 
While o'er his bones they creep; 

The sprig of C ssia over his tomb 

Shall flourish in immor'al bloom, 
Where angels never wecp. 


Unbounded is the Saviour's love, 
His mercies never sleep ; 

He sends his spirit like a dove 

From the celestral realms above, 
And bds you not to weep, 


O may his love our souls inspire, 
That, when we tall asleep, 

Our sorrows may with lif expire 

Tuat we may meet and tune the lyre 

With angels songs in one grand choir, 
And never more to weep. 


From the Corhecitcut Mirrer. 


It rains. What lady loves a rainy day ? 
Not she who puts prunclla omher foor, 
Zephyrs around her neck, and silken sucks 
Upon a grace.ul ancie--nor yet she 
Who sports ber tassei’d parasol along 
The walks, beau-crowded on some sunny noon, 
O: trips in n, ina winter's night 
Or acold sleign ride--to a distant bail, 
She loves a ramy day who sweeps the hearth, 
And threads the busy needle, or apples 
The scissors to the torn or thread-bare sleeve ; 
“Who blesses God tha: she has frends and home; 
Who mm the pelting of che storm, will think 
Of some por neighbor tha’ she can befriend ; 
Who tnms the lamp at aight and reads aloud 
To a youug brother, tales he loves to hear, 
Or venttres cheerfully abroad to watch 
The bedside of some sick and suffering friend, 
Aduinstering that best of medicine, 
K ndness and te der care ant cheering hope, 


PHILOTECNIA. 


Such are not sad, e’en on a rainy day. ie 


Vou. 11} 


Sappho. 


She stood on Leuca’s lofty steep 

And bent her dark eye on the wave, 
Dreaming how calm would be her sleep, 

How silent in that ocean grave- 
She lean‘d upon her lyre=its chords 

For many days had not awoken, 
As if it knew that sounds, like words, 

Were anguish when the heart is broken. 
Oh ever thus the things we love 

Should sadden in our hours of tears, 
Catching, as streams from skies above, 

The light and shade our shadow wears. 
And Sappho’s heart was bursting .ow 

With tears too fraught with pride to flow, 
And every blue vein on her brow, 

Like rainbow tints on skrey of snow, . 
Grew clear and visible. Her love 

Was such as hearts of poetry * 
Alone can feel—the meek eyed dove 

I, not so gentleand the sky 

Which Loox s on classic Daly, 
Doth emblem less pure thoughts above 

Than this, while love 19 truth—but stain 
Its purity by one sight blot, 

Break but one link of pass:on’s chain— 
Let one kind accent be torgot— 

One cold look for a fond one given— 
The spirit breaks which bendeth not, 
Withereth—but upbraideth nor, 
Ard calmly takes ats peaceful thght to Heaven, 


Life wasted rapidly—she knew 

That soon its light would pass away ; 
She took her lyre, and closer drew 

Her mantle round her, and as day 
Grew fiinter in the W~ sr, and sent 

A flood of light. like pure vermillion, 
Athwait the glowing firmament, 

As if to curtain the P ivillron 
Which caught her parting breath, she felt 
A wis to sing Farewell, and knelt. 


Oh how the memory always lingers 
To what it once has loved! Her fingers 
Rin o’er the lyre as if Loves wings 
Were hovering round them still; they woke 
Non» but its passion-breathing strings 
They knew not that the heart wes broke 
Which once had loved them=knew not ves 
Tha’ these Were tones they must forger— 
That every consecrated vow 
Which mad» them oace sosweet was r ven— 
That Death's damp wing had fanncd her now, 
And their next tones must wake m Heaven. 
T said she had not wept—but tears 
Mast have their flow—anq though the pride 
Of the wronved heart may quell for years 
Th gashiug of tneir cooling tide, 
Let but one sofier feeling fall, 
Like moonfight on a dark cloud, giving 
The thoughts a brighter hue—and all 
The portals of the hear: are living 
With the thick rush of tears. She wept 
Till all withiu was still—the Gre 
That burned beneath her lashes, slept= 
Her pulse beat slow. She took her lyre, 
Ani with one rush of noise lke thunder, 
One mingling burst of melody. 
She rent i's breathing chords avunder, 
And Sa:!pho sleeps beneath the silent sea. 


Be Come to Nic. 
{Extracted from ‘* The Memorial, a Christmas and New- 
Year’s Offering,’’ just published.] 
Ye come to me with eyes of light--- 
Fair creatures of my dreams ; 
Ye move around me calm and bright, 
Like sunset over streams, 
Where the last flush of dying day 
In liquid lustre glows, 
Then passes into hight away, 
Like rain-drops from a rose. 


ROY. 


Fair creatures! soft your voices are--- 
I hear their tender tone ; 

And all the twilight echoes bear 
Their melody alone : 

It filis the woods, the rocks, the plain. 
With an all-pervading thrill ; 

And listening to the invisible strain, 


=; 


All innocent your beany 
Tis bright and purely fair ; 

’ The rose---the young and virgin rose 
Buds forth in sweetness there ; 
And there are light and laughing eyes, 
That have never wept in pain ; 
Hope beckons you on, as away she flies, 
And love, that must all be ia vain. 


Yet stay, Fair creatures! I bid you stay, 

For with you my dreams are heaven--- 

Too soon the vision must fade away--- 

Not forever these joys were given ; 

Bend over me now that winning smile, 

That lingering look of light--- 

Ye fade---O pause,---and charm awhile, 

Ere ye vanish away in night. P. 

The following lines were occasioned by the death of our 
jate Br. Hezekiah L. Hosmer, E-q. of Middletown, Conn,— 
He was skilled in the principles of the Craft ; and his prac- 
tice kept pace with his professions : — 
Cease, cease from your labor todeay— 
And weep for the one that is not; 
His members must mingle with clay, 
And his virtucs shall never be forgot. 


No mors wilt he come where we meet 
To join m our mystical rite ; 

No more wi'l his preseuce b speak 
The accents of haHowed dehght. 


His level no more will be seen 
Well balanced and poised unto all; 
No mre will his plumd-line between 
The guilty a d tmnocent fall. 


His square is now laid on his bier, * 
Its office of justice s 0 er; 
And even the Crafismen can hear 
The sound of his gavel no more. 


‘Thes haste and the evergreen bring. 
Anu let it undymgiy 
Recardicss of wonter or spring 
An einblem of faith, over his grave. 
BERTRAM. 
From the Huson Gawt.e, 


Written in a young Lady’s common place book. 
This voice may fail and cease to drop 
Its tone of melancholy : 
Its harsh rebuke no longer stop 
The pace of truant folly ; 
And Death may spread his pinioas 
Wide over dominions. 


The ties of Love, ner time, nor hate, 
Nor Death can e’er divide them; 
Their filament are wove by fate, 
And Heaven itself nath cied them ; 
And what Heaven joins forever 
Not Fate dare hope to sever. 


Thou wilt lean o'er my lonely tomb, 
And deem forever perish'd 
That tenderne~», which cheer'd the gloom 
Oi every heart it cherish’d — 
Forbeer! this soul shall love thee, 
And flit for aye above thee ! 


Then shall this humble scroll speak on 
Language that may not leave me, 
When of all speech of earthly tone 
Corruption shall bereave me, 
And earth shall hold in trust 
The off-pring of | -e dust. 
— 
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